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Where do you think 
we should stop ? 


The special work of the y.M.c.A. with the Forces must go 
on for a long time yet. It is needed by the Armies of 
Occupation and by our men still fighting in the East. 


But there’s another big job to be done at home. Thousands 
of young men embarking on civilian careers are looking to 
the Y.M.C.A. to provide a background of social and spiritual 
life in our great towns and cities. Many more, returning 
from the Forces, will rely upon its familiar help and com- 
radeship. The work must go on—its only limitations are 
financial. Will you help with a contribution ? 

Donations may be sent to the Lord Mayor of London (Sir Frank 
Alexander), Acting President of the Y.M.C.A. War and National 
Service Fund, 112, Great Russell Street, London, W.C.1. 


(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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| Make 

Wright’s 

the ‘rule’ for 

the Toilet | 

and Nursery. 
Kind to the 
tenderest skin. 
-WRIGHTS 


COAL TAR SOAP 


ONE TABLET 
ONE COUPON 











TRANSITION 






Transition from war to peace has already 
begun. Designers and craftsmen are busy 
planning the New World eclipsing the old. For 
this VENUS pencils will be their first choice. 
With peacetime production it will be possible 
to obtain the full range of VENUS pencils, 
well remembered for their strength in per- 
formance, smoothness in action and distinctive 
finish. Meanwhile, they are available as 
VENUS “War Drawing,” also Blacklead, 
Copying and Coloured “ Utility ” pencils. 


4s 
4 4 
Ya Me 


WENUS 


THE VENUS PENCIL CO., LTD., LOWER CLAPTON ROAD, LONDON, E.5 









“Take my advice 
Smoke Grand Cut 


It never burns the tongue’ \ 


ISSUED BY GOD‘FREY 
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fa___the late King George v 


» Whenever J see hands in a stocking 
4 think: “Ah— 


hy, ° 
Sorce miayelwte 


The war has done many 
things to most of us. 
Those, for instance, who 
regularly looked forward 
to their Fortts BATH 
OLIVER Biscuits in peace- 
time may now find them 
not always easy to obtain. 
But it can’t be helped! 
5 Wartime conditions must 
__| @ be met. If you have 


Supplies are limited but fair 
shares are distributed to all 
Aristoc dealers. 

















occasionally to go. short, 
rest assured that you will 
be able to enjoy them 
again when the war is won. 


The art of making really good coffee 
is open to anyone lucky enough to 
get atin of Nescafé. Just a spoonful 
in the cup; nearly boiling water; 
and there’s your cup of full-flavoured 
coffee! Although supplies cannot yet 
keep up with growing demand, they 
are evenly distributed—it may be 
your turn soon to get a tin of Nescafé 





Corts 


ORIGINAL 


TB A\IPEGI 









NESCAFE is A 
SOLUBLE COFFEE 
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A NESTLE’S PRODUCT 











Note these 


Faets 
HEADACHE has one 
thing in common with 
Rheumatism, Toothache, 
Sleeplessness, Neuritis, 
Colds and ’Flu : 

like them, it can be relieved 
safely and speedily by two 
tablets of ‘ Genasprin’. 


There are various sorts of 
Headache. There is the nervy, 
nagging pain that worry brings 
on. There isthe sharp, insistent 
misery of neuralgia. There is 





Exemplifying Finnigan quality | 


Finnigans 


OF BOND STREET 





Craftsmen in leather since 1830 


LONDON - MANCHESTER - CAMBERLEY - TRURO 


the over-tired reminder, at the 





| end of a wearing day, that long 
hours and exacting work must 
be offset by proper relaxation if 
your health is not to suffer. 
Whatever your type of Head- 
ache,two tablets of ‘Genasprin’ 
taken in a little water will work 








fi ine wines for a century 
John E. Fells & Sons Ltd., London, S.E.1 











wonders with the pain. The 
cause of the pain is another 
matter and may call for a 
| doctor’s advice. 


BENSON ond HEDGES, 


Ud Bond Strect W | ‘Genasprin’ is the anf wand 
makers of fine cigarettes and smokin ace : 4 of aspirin that will not harm 
etait ~ mleianel "MASTE RS TH E HAI R“ Seateraiomtes And fortu- 


nately ‘Genasprin’ is one of the 
things for which it is no longer 


DUTY FREE 





to members of H. M. Navy [Ships in commis- 
sion only] and H.M. Forces Overseas 


delivered free 
Send full address with remittance to Benson 
and Hedges (Overseas) Limited, Dept. H.M.P. 

















13 Old Bond Street, W.1 J 
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necessary to accept a substi- 
tute; you can get it from any 


SUPER SPECIAL chemist at 1/5d. and 2/3d. 

VIRGINIA | MIXTURE At any time of strain or pain 
500 for 17/- 4 1b for 8/- ‘GENASPRIN’ 
1,000 for 32/- 11b for 15/- 


sees you through ! 


The word ‘Genasprin’ is the registered 


trade mark of Genatosan Limited, 
Loughb h, Leic bi 
gh, 




















This 
means Home 


Men of the Services who are 
away from their Island Home, 
urgently require more and more 
books and magazines. No matter 
whether Private Smith is in 
Berlin or Burma, a boek in 
the English language means 
home. Everyone can help to 
meet the Services’ need for 
more reading-matter. 


What dol do...? 


I set aside all the suitable books I can 
spare — and some perhaps that I do 
not find it quite so easy to give up. 

I go through my magazines likewise 
and make a selection. 

When a local book-drive is on, I give 
my bundle to the collector. 
Normally, I make it a practice to take 
my books and magazines — un- 
wrapped, unaddressed, unstamped — 
and hand them over a_ post-office 
counter for immediate despatch to 
the Services through the Services 
Central Book Depot. 


Issued by the Ministry of Information 


Space presented to the Nation by 
the Brewers’ Society 





WHAT EVER 
THE SPREAD 








Thake 
HOVIS 


BEST BAKERS BAKE IT 
Macclesfield 
Le J 
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Salt of quatity 











EXPLANATION: War conditions restrict the sale of Rose’s 
Lime Juice in Britain. But in many parts of the Empire 
distribution goes on. 
in those great countries that make up the British Empire. 
% Here is an advertisement to be pe publiched in India. 

















HOW DOES 
YOUR GARDEN 
GROW? 


“Oh mali, that was fine 
display of flowers you made on 
luncheon table. All the sahibs | 
are saying it is like Chelsea 
Flower Show, plus plethora 
of knobs.” 


“Humble though my station be, 
oh butler, I am no mean horti- 
culturist.” 


“ Oh mali, here is long arm of 


“True, oh mali, for to my | coincidence. Last night the 
certain knowledge you have | Colonel Sahib gave big party. 
not watered garden for three | I myself provided much 
whole weeks. Nothing there | Rose’s Lime Juice, lest there 
but dust and lizards.” might be hangovers, with 
consequent retrospective lack 


“Nevertheless cantonment has | of largesse.” 


more than one garden. Further- 
more the Colonel Sahib is 
shortly going cn leave. It may 
be he will remember me before 
he goes.” 


“Butler, you have put the 
matter in a conch shell. We of 
the East may be inscrutable, but 
we sure do know our onions.” 


ROSE’ S—There is no substitute 





Here you see how we spread the news . 




















Let the Basic Petrol Ration 


bring you... 
* EASY STARTING 
* REGULAR FIRING 
* GOOD PETROL MILEAGE 





: MADE IN ENGLAND 


The plug of ‘ Fortress ”’ 


A.C. SPHINX SPARKING PLUG CO. 


and “‘Spitfire’’ fame 


LTD. DUNSTABLE | 
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Why ? Because war conditions 
restrict supplies of bitter oranges, 
which prevents the manufacture of 
“GOLDEN SHRED.” 
Fruit is controlled, but 
quality cannot be stan- 
dardised. Robertson’s 
pre-war reputation and 
skill; coupled with our 
80 years’ old tradition, 
still count for a lot, 


It's Robertson's 
-you can depend on it! 





3) 
JAMES ROBERTSON AND SONS (p.M.) LTD. 
Golden Shred Works 
Manchester Bristol 


London Paisley 


ASK FOR 


NICHOLSONS 
GIN 


The Purest Spirit made 














' rng “i 
quick, cheap. 





| In Cartoris of 12, 
Price 2/6d. plus 

. tax, two sizes, 
{-Ib. and 2-Ib. for 
use with jam jars. 


Bottle the ioe as they come into 
season and ensure a variety of healthful 
saseaeen dishes doting the winter months. 
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KERFOOTS 
Manufacturing with | 
‘DISPENSING’ 

ACCURACY | 








Batteries of machines turning out 
thousands of Kerfoots Tablets a 
minute may seem a very long way 
from a Chemist's dispensary. Yet 
the same skill, exactitude and | 
attention to detail are ‘there, plus 
all the resources of modern large- 


scale production, 


THOMAS KERFOOT & Co. Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 
The Manufacturing Experience of 


Three Generations 
KG.21 


—————————————— 














Post-war planning 
in your home 


If your house is fitted with central 
heating, you should consider in- 
stalling an Iron Fireman Automatic 
Coal Stoker after the war. 


It would not only do away with all 
hand-stoking, it would maintain 
your rooms at a _ pre-determined 
temperature day and night and it 
would save fuel. 


For the time being only the Industrial 
sizes of the Iron Fireman are being made. 


Iron Fireman 


“FIRST AND FOREMOST” 


Automatic Coal Stokers 


Ashwell & Nesbit Limited 
Barkby Road, Leicester 


it's the GLYCERINE 














that keeps your « | 
hands as so tomy: | 
Yue 





For 


BATHS, PAINT, AS kite 
1. & Q/- 


GUMPTION PRODUCTS LTD., LONDON, W.C.! 
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7ouR skin is a highly sensitive organ. Its 2,000,000 pores 
must be kept active with regular baths. Its fine nerve 
net-work should be stimulated with cold showers or vigorous 
friction rubs. Once your skin begins to work as Nature in- 
tended, you will find you have acquired an extra sense. 
Only when you have developed your skin-sense can you 
enjoy to the full, the luxurious comfort a warm bath can 
give ; the fresh touch of new underwear ; the soft caress of 
sea breezes on bare limbs, and above all, the carefree 
rapture ‘of Coty Talc after the bath —the most exciting 
experience your skin-sense can enjoy. In stimulating your 
skin-sense Coty Tale stirs up a calm, silky confidence that 
lasts all day. 





Soe fees CID 


‘ton -Jerdse 7 

















If the root of the trouble lies with a 
pressing, have it out with specialists. 


You can rely on our technical advice. 











THE TEMPERED SPRING CcoO.LTD. 


ATTERCLIFFE RD-SHEFFIELD-4 








4 WC. 
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CNN ONMRIRINCRN SoS LINES BROS. LTD, 





g™ BALKAN SOBRANIE 
vs CIGARETTES & TOBACCOS 





FOR LADIES 
ONLY... 


There was a time when 
you only smoked in 
revolutionary seclusion or 
brazen defiance. Since 
then you have acquired 
yet another bad habit 
from mere man — you 
tend to smoke everywhere 
and anything ... Where 
you smoke is your own 
affair, but we venture to 
suggest that what you 
smoke is partly ours... 
We offer you smoking 
which is a pleasure to be 
pondered and savoured 
slowly and with infinite 
satisfaction, we free the 
chain-smoker of her 
chains, and we, suggest 
that in smoking better 
you may well smoke less. 


SOBRANIE L'? LONDON.ECIP 











The Best. 
fom th West 


SYMONS 


DEVON 












Apple Mills 


TOTNES, DEVONSHIRE 
& RATCLIFF, LONDON. E.15. 








FROG MODEL AIRCRAFT 
International Model Aircraft 
Ltd., have been 100% on war 
work, that is why there haven’t 
been any FROG model aircraft 
for the last five years. It won’t 
be long now before FROG 

models will once again be 
available. 





ole Concessionnaires : 


LONDON, S$. W.A9 
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Patience, darling! 
You’ ve been very patient — very patient indeed 
—and soon you'll get your reward... 
enchanting, form-flattering Kayser Tailored 
| underwear will be there in the shops 
Sor you to choose — in all 
PERSONAL SERVICE the luxurious style and 
quality you associate (- A)» 
The personal touch is an integral part of with the name ’ 
the Westminster Bank’s service to its cus- | “Kayser Tailored”. 
tomers, as you will find if you call on one Wait just a little 
of the Bank’s Branch Managers. It is their longer and then . . . 
wish and duty to give the best possible bank- Vv 
ing service and to maintain a personal and — 
confidential relationship with their clients. 
Upon such foundations are built the most 
successful and lasting business associations. 
The banking facilities provided cover a << (Gs, a 
wide field; they are available to every cus- oY 
tomer through an extensive network of Ye 
branch offices in this country and agents ao. ‘ ha 
in all parts of the world. “Saar 
The many advantages of a banking account ’ “= ) 
can easily be yours. | £1 
' fin 
WESTMINSTER BANK LIMITED KAYS 
A Koyser-Bondor Production 
av of 
> < 
+ 
THE HOUSEWIFE’S DREAM 
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Chariwaria 


“Srorm Increases Phone Chaos,” ran a recent headline. 
Yet another instance of nature’s accomplishing what man 
had considered impossible. 


° ° 


The recent announcement that Charles Chaplin is worth 
£750,000 indicates that the lawyers haven’t nearly 
finished with him yet. 

° ° 


Regular health check-ups 
are valuable, according to a 
health journal. Especially, 
nowadays, after a holiday. 


° ° 


A correspondent in a Sun- 
day paper says he managed 
at last to buy a fty-paper, but 
so far it has caught not a 
single fly. Not even a 
fanatical suicide swoop. 


°o °o 





Sutton (Surrey) residents 
have complained to their 
council of the unceasing din from the holidays-at-home fair. 
They threaten to stay at home instead of patronizing it. 


° ° 


The Ministry of Labour has issued a guide to persons 
released from the Forces. It con- 
tains a full list of civvy-street cries 
and uniforms. 

° ° 


Next Gentleman, Please 


“Before the war there was no difficulty 
in getting a haircut in Usk. Then came the 
comb-out, and two years ago there was only 
one barber left.”—Evening Standard. 


° ° 


Britain is to have teetotal public 
houses. They’re determined to sell 
their beer somewhere. 





Although empty houses may now be taken over for 
the use of people with no accommodation, a priority slip 
pasted on the window of an empty railway carriage denotes 
that it is still out of bounds to the public. 


° ° 
Since De Valera has proclaimed himself a republic 
it begins to look as though he is shaping up for a spot 
of non-fratting again. 


A haunted house has been 
on the market for some 
time without a buyer. The 
trouble is that it is haunted 
by tenants. 


° ° 


An ornithologist speaks 
of a bird that actually flies 
backwards. Not the stork, 
although its bill does come 
later. 





° ° 


Recent weather came as a great surprise to the fore- 
casters; they had forecast it. 


° ° 


Ah, Well 
“Morris Oxford Saloon, engine runs perfectly, upholstery as 
new, five splendid tyres, new battery, good-bye £465.” 
Advt. in African paper. 


° ° 


Now that pool promoters can neither 
print coupons in newspapers nor send 
them by post, it looks as if all the 
sport has gone out of football. 


°o °o 


Higher -grade Civil Servants have 
been found to have more red corpus- 
cles than other people. Preserving 
their sang-froid for long periods is 
believed to conflict with their blood- 
pressure. 
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Particular Desirable Wild 


Germany called in to see me the other day, with a 
rather worried look. 

“Hullo, Terence,” I said, in a friendly way (for I used 
to know the man back in 1940 when, it will be remembered, 
we stood alone). “Are you back?” 

He admitted that he was, and added that he had come 
to consult me on @ matter of some slight difficulty. 

I felt rather flattered that a man should come all the 
way from N.W. Europe to consult me, and said so, but 
he waved it aside. 

“T got leave for a christening,” he said. 
by the way.” 

“Oh,” I said, “I see. 
matter before me.” 

He then handed me the following genuine document 
received from a German, whose name I suppress— 

Sir, : 

I beg you for a permission for getting back mine or an 
other hunting-rifle, besides a little caliber-rifle. 

I want those firearms specially for ill-shotten twohoofwild 
in my shooting area Hasselbusch, to save them for coming 
down for resistance of strengly increassing of the rattits. 

I beg for the disposal of the hunting-prey. 

I am available to the leading of one of the English 
gentlemen for a particular desirable wild, in so far as 
they are hunters. 


()« of these Military Government men from N.W. 


“This is just 


Well, get on with it. Lay the 


Most respectfully. 


“Yes,” I said. “Well, that all seems pretty clear. 
What was it you wanted to ask me about?” 

“You find it pretty clear, do you?” 

“Oh Lord, yes,” I said. “It’s quaintly phrased, of 
course, here and there, but the drift is clear enough, 
isn’t it? ‘Twohoofwild,’ for instance, as any schoolboy 
could guess, must mean some kind of wild animal that 
parts the hoof—probably deer.” 

“And ‘ill-shotten’?” 

“*Tll-shotten’? Well, yes. I suppose a twohoofwild 
might be said to be ill-shotten if it wasn’t shot at all. 
I mean a well-shotten animal would be dead, so I fancy 
the twohoofwild in question are suffering from not being 
shot enough. This chap is absolutely over-run with the 
creatures, that’s how I see it, and naturally wants a few 
of them shotten.” 

“T see. Will that save them for coming down, do you 
suppose ?”” 

“It will save them from coming,” I said. ‘“‘That’s the 
whole point. If they are properly shotten they won't 
keep coming down and making a nuisance of themselves 
all over the area Hasselbusch. That’s all as clear as 
day, surely?” 

“But I still don’t quite see how stopping the deer 
coming down is going to help him resist the strengly 
increassing of the rattits.” 

“Hum!” I said. “It’s oddly put, that. But one can 
understand that once he has stopped the deer coming 
down, got them all bottled up on the higher ground where 
they belong, he will be able to devote himself much more 
whole-heartedly to keeping the rattits down—I mean 
‘down’ in the other sense, down and out. A man who is 
harassed day and night by troops of twohoofwild can’t 
be expected to spare the time to cope with an increasing 
plague of rattits, can he? We must keep our sense of 
proportion, Terence, even if the man is a German.” 


“Then you think we ought to say ‘yes’ 
application, do you?” 

“T see no harm in it. Let the man have his firearms. 
You might as well give him the disposal of the hunting-prey, 
too, in so far as they are rattits, so long as you keep the 
venison for yourself. Do you shoot?” 

“Well,” he said, “I’ve had a little practice in the last 
year or two.” 

“Good enough. You can make him send you an 
invitation. Make out the invitation yourself, I should, 
in case you can’t understand his version. Something on 
these lines— 


to this 





Herr So-und-So 
requests the pleasure of the leading of 
Major Terence Smith 
and Lady 
(in so far as she is a huntress) 
at a 
Particular Desirable Wild. 





Ill-shotten twohoofwild 


Shooting Area, 
Rattits. 


Hasselbusch. 











—of course, you needn’t put in ‘and Lady’ unless you 
are pro-fraternization.” 
“I’m pro nothing,” he said, “except christenings,” and 


left me. But before he went he promised to send me any 
further correspondence from Hasselbusch. 
H. F. E. 
° ° 
Snails 


When the rain only stops if it hails, 
When farmers are glooming 
And waterspouts looming, 
Be sure there is someone for whom life is blooming: 
It’s a wonderful season for snails. 


‘i a spasm of storms and high gales, 


As the dark dawn unwillingly pales, 
You may follow their luminous trails— 

A tranquil procession 

In peaceful egression 

And radiance free from dank moods of depression; 
It’s a wonderful season for snails. 


I have read conchological tales 
That these common, indigenous snails, 

When weather turns harder 

And shrivels the larder, 

Go under the earth to conserve their spring ardour— 
Thickly walled while the winter prevails. 


When the voice of misgiving assails 
Human folly that fights and yet fails, 

For all its privations 

And high aspirations, 

To fashion sufficient and sound habitations, 
Just think of the laughter of snails! 
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“ Yes—with our furniture I think it would look quite nice.” 


The Phoney Phleet 


LXV—H.M.S. “ Phinis” 


Eastern War. 
Its Phlotillas were deployed in line abreast. 
They darkened the whole Channel, right from Bingeport 
to the Nore— 
Galoot and Prang and Pongo and the rest. 


7. Phoney Phleet was ready for the Farthest 


And towering amongst them, with its eighteen 4-ft. guns, 
Its hektapod or mast with umpteen feet, 

Its magazines jam-full of -SECRET—hundreds of V.1’s 
Was Phinis, the proud Phlagship of the Phleet. 


The scene, lay-out or set-up should have warmed a sailor’s 
eye 
But Admiral Fitz-Bollard had the blues. 
Why did their bally Lordships not vouchsafe him a 
reply ? 
Where were his sailing orders? Why no news? 


He bit his nails. He sank a seventh gin-and-T.N.T., 
He had a brace of sub-lieutenants shot. 
And then it came. The signal. “Dear old boy,” it 
ran, ‘In re 


Sailing the Phoney Phleet. The answer ’s NOT. 


“How often have your ships confused the foe—and us 
as well! 
And, though perhaps a bit before their time, 
How many of your gadgets have in practice turned out 
swell! 
How seldom have your tactics failed to rhyme! 


“We feel,” it said, “that you deserve—correct us if 
we're right— 
The very highest honours, and all that. 
Congrats.! At 1800, Double Summer Time, to-night 
The Phoney Phleet receives the Bowler Hat.” 
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IPSIE was married to Julius 

Keatings Block in the sum- 

mer of 1925, and took up 
residence with her fourth husband 
partly at his Fifth Avenue apartment 
and partly at his beautiful Long 
Island cottage, Gnomeshome. As I 
said in my last chapter, Julius was, 
although the wrong side of fifty and 
weighing over seventeen stone, just 
one big Peter Pan. He gloried in 
fairies and all the whimsies of elfland 
till his dying day. But he was also 
a hard-headed and brilliant business 
man with an American’s true flair for 
advertisement, so his house, which he 
designed himself, was an interesting 
combination of his varied qualities. 
As its name suggests, it was a real 
home for gnomes. Every doorway was 
flanked by two gnomes who opened 
the door directly a visitor stepped 
on a mechanical contrivance beneath 
the mat. In the garden a small army 
of gnomes fishing round the lake 
would draw up, on the pressing of a 
button in their little chests, a pot of 
Block’s Skin Bleaching Cream. De- 
lightful little embossed silver gnomes 
sat athwart the bathroom taps, the 
turning on of which made the gnomes 
open their mouths and discourse on 
the virtues of a white skin. There 
was even a metrognome on the piano, 
to beat time with his tiny hand, while 
the piano seat was an exquisite 
orange toadstool, carried out in velvet 
broché with the spots in mother-ef- 
pearl. 

Like every foreigner whose heart is 
in the right place, Julius cherished a 
deep admiration for England and 
especially for the British aristocracy. 
So on his marriage, as a compliment 
to Mipsie, he had coronets fitted on 
every gnome’s head, the coats of arms 
of all her family, including her three 
previous husbands, hand-painted on 
satin panels round the dining room, 
and installed a_ picturesque _ half- 
timbered bar, over which he presided 
himself, dressed in hunting pink and 
dispensing cocktails in gold tankards. 

There was something irresistibly 
cosy and soothing about the atmo- 
sphere of this unusual house, Mipsie 
said. A little vulgar by our standards 
perhaps, but it comforted her to 
think of the wealth of imagination— 
and dollars—which had contributed 
to the home of this gay, Puck-like, 
yet completely well-bank-balanced 


The Memoirs of Mipsie 


By Blanche Addle of Eigg 
XXIV—The Last Tragedy 


man. Nevertheless, despite their happi- 
ness, troubles lay ahead. 

It was about a year after their 
marriage that Mipsie began to realize 
that her husband had some reason 
to fear for his life. Small things— 
finding a bill for a bullet-proof summer 
house, seeing him slip a miniature 
machine-gun into his golf bag—told 
the tale. Once he was sent a poisoned 
gnome through the post. Then came 
the terrible day when she was motoring 
out of New York and, on a lonely 
stretch of road, her car was held up 
by three men. One gagged the 
chauffeur, another drugged her maid, 
and threw them both out into the 
roadway. Then the three men took 
possession of the car with my poor 
sister in it. She was kidnapped. 

They seemed to have no hesitation 
in telling her the whole story. Appar- 
ently Julius Block, besides being Skin 
Bleaching King, also made a con- 
siderable fortune on the side through 
the sale of illicit liquor. This he had 
done only since his marriage to 
Mipsie, so as to give her the little 
extra comforts a cultured woman 
needs, and he lived in terror of New 
York and Long Island society and his 
brother Elks finding out his guilty 
secret. The intention of the gangsters 
was therefore to hold Mipsie as a 
prisoner, until ransomed by her hus- 
band, with the threat of exposure as 
an additional lever to the unfortunate 
Julius. Mipsie, with her acute brain, 
took in the situation in a flash. 
“Leave it all to me,” she told her 
kidnappers. . 

My sistér has been bitterly criticized 
for her behaviour at that time. It 
was said—when the whole story un- 
luckily came out later—that she had 
collaborated with her captors by 
writing pleading letters to her husband 
daily, telling him of her miseries and 
begging him to send more and still 
more money, which she then, by 
arrangement, halved with the gang- 
sters. If they objected she refused 
to write another letter. But they 
did not object. They appreciated a 
business woman’s acumen and were 
glad, before they released her, to 
claim only half of the $800,000 which 
was eventually wrung from her dis- 
tracted husband. It is said that 
they even offered her a permanent 
partnership, so great was their 
admiration. 
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But I know the true story, as 
Mipsie told it to me. She was, she 
said, deeply shocked to discover that 
Julius drew money from illegal sources, 
and she thought the only solution 
was “to teach him a lesson.” Yet at 
the same time she hated the idea of 
his parting with so large a slice of his 
precious fortune, so cleverly contrived 
to keep half of it “in the family.” 
Thus her seeming disloyalty to her 
husband was in reality a splendid 
wifely devotion. 

Alas, their happiness of reunion 
was short-lived. Soon came the great 
slump, and on top an unpredictable 
bit of ill-fortune. The fashion for 
sun-bathing suddenly came in. The 
bottom dropped out of white skins— 
and of Block’s Skin Bleaching Cream. 
For a time they tried desperately to 
stem the tide by paying Hollywood 
beauties to keep white, commissioning 
press articles on the vulgarity of 
tanned skin, even contemplating taking 
some of America’s Society leaders into 
safe custody for a time. The last 
was Mipsie’s idea. “Let’s put the 
snatch on a Vanderbilt,” she said. 
She picked up a lot of quaint patois 
in the States. 

But it was all useless. One day 
news reached Julius that sun-tanned 
arms had been seen at the English 
Court. “It is the end,” he groaned. 
He felt he could not face telling Mipsie 
the tragic news. They found him in 
his office later—shot through the head. 

At his funeral thirty-six cars carried 
the flowers alone—many in the form 
of gigantic toadstools. There was a 
purple pall embroidered with a huge 
gnome in golden sequins. Yet even 
that, as a friend said, had its tragic 
side. In his hey-day the sequins 
would have been of solid gold. 

M. D. 
° ° 


“Children in arms can in no circumstances 
be admitted to any performance. Kindly 
avoid the unpleasantness of being refused 
admission by adhering to this notice.” 

Cinema showcard. 


Unless the alternative sickens you. 
° ° 


“WouLp any traveller to Newcastle, on 
July 25 or 26, take charge of boy of nine, 
with trunk.”—Advt. in Westmorland paper. 


Does he like buns? 








At the Pictures 





WorkKED Up 


It is perhaps a delicate point 
to mention without giving 
offence, but the fact is that 
from The Great Ziegfeld on- 
wards every film biography of 
a character comparatively late- 
ly deceased, in the preparation 
of which (one may suppose) 
the evidence of people actually 
concerned in its events has had 
a good deal of weight, has 
seemed to me conspicuously 
overloaded with highly senti- 
mental and melodramatic 
dialogue. There are three 
possible reasons for this: one, 
that the film-makers “hoke up” 
the dialogue because they must 
heighten the effect of the story 
somehow and they hesitate— 
on this sort of occasion—to 
take liberties with the facts; 
two, that this is the way show- 
business people dramatize 
themselves after the event; and 
three, that this is the way show- 
business people really do talk 
in emotional crises. A bit of 
all three, perhaps. Anyway, one 
would not expect the biography 
of the late Texas Guinan, of all 
people, to be any exception; and it 
isn’t. Beginning with the crowds at 
her funeral (“Even her funeral’s a 
sell-out,” says the gruff cop, a tear 
in his eye), Incendiary Blonde 
(Director: GEORGE MARSHALL) goes 
back to 1909 and runs its noisy but 
high-minded course through steamy 
emotion, painful misunderstanding 
and dramatic self-sacrifice, winding 
up in the snow among the dear old 
gangsters. Have we ever seen the 
gangsters in Technicolor before? In 
any event they run away with the 
picture, as usual—perhaps because 
they, almost alone of the characters 
in it, are not called upon to be 
sentimental, and make their dramatic 
effects with fewest clichés. 

Betty Hutton is probably as 
good as anyone could be in the part 
of Texas herself—not a subtle part, 
but one calling for enormous vitality 
with interludes. of sad foreboding (it 
appears that J'exas had, throughout 
- her life, a conviction that she would 
die young). ARTURO DE CoRDOVA 
‘ appears as the man she loves but 
never marries, and there are several 
good small-part players (Barry Frrz- 
GERALD, CHARLES RUGGLES) in pretty 
ordinary parts. But on the whole 
the best of the picture comes in 
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{1 Live in Grosvenor Square 
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Duke of Exmoor. ..... 
Sergeant John Patterson . . 


Rospert Morey 
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spectacle: the flashing circus, 
the flashy night-club, the glit- 


tering stage shows. Of the 
incidental turns, my own 
favourite was a _ -complete 


anachronism, MAuRIcE Rocco’s 
minute or two of boogie-woogie 
on the piano. 


They’re making a great fuss 
about J Live in Grosvenor 
Square (Director: HERBERT 
Witcox), but it isn’t half as 
good as The Way to the Stars, 
which did the same sort of 
thing much better, less ob- 
viously, less artificially, less 
snobbishly, and with far less 
apparent self-consciousness. 

There never was a more 
painstaking contribution to 
“ Anglo-American understand- 
ing” than I Live in Grosvenor 
Square; one can almost hear 
the hard breathing of those 
responsible every time they 
manage to squeeze in some 
little extra effect warranted to 
do good work on both sides 
of the Atlantic. (When the 
innocent reviewer in Variety 
says “It ’s paradoxically terrific 
box-office because yarn never 
tries to be commercial,” one can 
only say that it all depends on 
what you mean by commercial.) 
The dear old duke with side-whiskers 
—his beautiful granddaughter—the 
tough, nonchalant, worthy sergeant 
from Arizona—his “side-kick” from 
Brooklyn (Ha! ha!)—the dashing 
young British major, a parachutist— 
the old family retainers—the historic 
family castle—the jokes about tea, 
the jokes about coffee—the pub 
scene—— 

The piling up of such well-tried 
devices, the exhibition still once more 
of that English form of self-approval 
which consists in saying “‘ Look how 
charmingly funny we are!’’—this 
becomes wearisome after a time even 
when exceptionally well done as in 
The Demi-Paradise. Here it is done 
with less delicacy; and at certain 
“serious” or ‘“‘moving’” moments 
(e.g., at the church service) the scene 
seems to have been made visually as 
like as possible to the picture on the 
dust-cover of a cheap romantic novel. 

I may be morbidly sensitive to this 
sort of thing; no doubt there are 
enough people who aren’t, to make 
the film “terrific box-office.” It 
has talented players—Anna NEAGLE, 
Rex Harrison, Dean JAGGER, 
Rosert Mor_ey—and what seems 
to me to be wrong with it is no fault 
of theirs. R. 
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Escape 


APTAIN SYMPSON and I re- 

cently visited a Company of 

Kugombas not far from the 
Middle East Collecting Centre. This 
is the place where officers and men go 
when their Age and Service Group 
comes up. Here they spend a delicious 
few days of anticipation before taking 
ship for home. 

Although we are ourselves divided 
by several impatient months from the 
M.E.C.€. we thought we would pay 
it a visit, and the first man we ran 
into was our old friend Major Fibbing, 
who was our Company Commander 
back in 1942 when we originally 
joined the Kugombas. He looked 
ten years younger than when we last 
saw him, and the hunted look common 
to all Kugomba officers had gone 
from his eye. 

“To think,” he said happily, “that 
I shall never have to speak Swahili 
again. Ah-um-ah, Mzuli Sana Sana 
Sana...” 

“But you are speaking Swahili 
now,” Sympson pointed out. 

“T can’t help it, occasionally,” 
Major Fibbing confessed, “ but after a 
few months at home I shall get it 
out of my system. Bado kidogo, 
bado kidogo, poli poli... . But it isn’t 
the relief of getting away from talking 
Swahili that makes me feel so young 
and bright. It’s getting away from 
Kugomba family affairs.” 

We knew what he meant. About 
half a Kugomba officer’s time is taken 
up with the family affairs of his men. 
It is no use being hard-hearted and 
just telling a man you are too busy, 

ecause if he has a family affair on 

his mind his head is full of fire and 
water until it is settled, and he 
behaves oddly. Whenever an officer 
announces that he is available for 
family affairs a long queue appears 
outside the tent. The first man’s 
house has fallen down, and he wants 
to send five pounds home to rebuild 
it; fhe second man’s uncle has stolen 
three cows belonging to his (the second 
man’s) mother; the third man’s elder 
brother has written to say that his 
(the third man’s) wife has been 
buying spotted muslin frocks with 
the money sent by him for the 
children’s education. 

All this sounds fairly simple, but 
the Kugomba is not good at coming 
te the point. If he wants his house 
rebuilt he will start talking about 
something entirely different, such as a 
cow he had that died in mysterious 
circumstances in 1935, and then work 
round to the house by easy stages 
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“Your clock’s wrong.” 
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“No it isn’t—-it starts striking after Big Ben, but it 


finishes earlier.” 


through the price of beer and other 
subjects to the matter in hand. This 
wearies the officer after the novelty 


has worn off, and Major Fibbing has. 


been with Kugombas for four years. 

“No more of that for me,” he said 
with a chuckle. “Come and see my 
quarters here; they are quite com- 
fortable.” 

They were, but outside the door 
stood a Kugomba sentry wearing a 
broad smile. 

“T am on guard here, O Big Lord,” 
he said. “Do you not remember me? 
I was in your Company in 1942. 
How have you been, O Big Lord, all 
this long time? I am very happy to 


see you, because I have just had a 
letter from my brother to say that 
the man who is supposed to be 
building my house with the money 
you kindly sent home for me in 1944 
has built one of the walls on a slant, 
and when my brother told him about 
the evil way he had built the wall 
he hit my brother with a bunch of 
bananas, as a result of which, O Big 
lem...” 

But Sympson and I quietly with- 
drew, leaving Major Fibbing to make 
his own choice as to whether he 
should hit the sentry over the head 
with a bunch of bananas or listen to 
the rest of the story. 

















“ Prescription or no prescription, I tell you we havewt 
got any films.” 


People in Flats 


S my title suggests, I am writing to-day about the 
A people who live in flats. A more concise name for 
bi them would be tenants, which is how the landlord 
thinks of them, and how they think of themselves when 
they think of the landlord. When they think of the 
hall-porter they think of themselves as frightful nuisances 
who make up for it by sheer charm, and when they think 
of the other tenants it is because they can hear the wireless 
or someone hammering. But I shall come to that later. 
Although people who live in flats—I.am concentrating, 
by the way, on the kind of flats you get in blocks— 
although these people are not necessarily different from 
ordinary people, I mean not different to begin with, they 
do have to adapt themselves to rather special conditions 
which tend to make them realize that they are not living 
the sort of life they would be living if they did not live 
in a flat. For example, there is, in defiance of the laws of 
Nature, a carpet outside their front door. Their door-bells 
buzz instead of ring, and do it right in the caller’s ear 
instead of out of earshot as in a house. Flat visitors are 
more inclined than ordinary visitors to rattle the flap of 
the letter-box; this means either that they think they 
qualify as old friends or that they cannot distinguish the 
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bell from the light switch. Flat-dwellers (as tenants are 
sometimes poetically known) do not usually detect callers 
from behind the window curtains; they deduce them from 
the lift, which takes on a significant note, and a sur- 
prising increase in traffic, at about the time visitors 
are expected. This causes flat-dwellers to decide to look 
bright several times before they need, and to feel mildly 
annoyed with the visitors, when they do arrive, for having 
gone up and down in the lift so many times without 
getting there. Other general differences between flat- 
dwellers and ordinary people are that flat-dwellers can 
make their mark by having a coal fireplace in their sitting- 
rooms, and do not so much have to collect the rest of the 
household for a meal as climb backwards and forwards 
over them to get it ready. 

Every block of flats is made up of tenants and other 
tenants. The other tenants live in the other flats, and it 
is of course the other tenants who make the noise. I do 
not mean that the tenants themselves do not make a 
terrible noise sometimes; but as soon as anyone comes up 
or down to complain, the tenants complained of suddenly 
see themselves as other tenants too. This is disconcerting, 
simply because it always is disconcerting for people to 
see themselves as other people; it makes them feel so 
inferior to what they thought they were. Otherwise, 
psychologists tell us, the complaints of other tenants have 
little effect on tenants themselves, because tenants never 
make unnecessary noises like other tenants. They do not 
hammer because they want to produce the effect other 
tenants’ hammering has on them, but because they are 
putting a towel-rail up. Fortified by necessity, they can 
hammer away for as long as they have to; and, incidentally, 
it is no good other tenants banging on the ceiling to show 
they can hear. Two blacks, hammerers tell themselves, 
do not make a white, except with wireless. If the tenants 
below turn the wireless on too loud, then it is legitimate 
for the tenants above to tell themselves that, if the tenants 
below had not got their own wireless on too loud to hear 
anyone else’s, it would serve them right if they, the tenants 
above, turned theirs on even louder. Instead, they 
usually get even with things by opening and shutting a 
window rather over-suddenly; an action which has no 
effect on anything but the morale of the sufferer. Wireless 
counts as officially too loud, by the way, when you can 
hear the words as well as the music, and esthetically 
too loud when you can hear it all; but hardened flat- 
dwellers know enough to keep their zstheticism to 
themselves. Psychologists say flat life is the finest life 
there is for the esthetic, because it keeps on reminding 
them that they are. 

By some trick of fate, it is impossible for tenants to do 
one another out of hot water. Either the water is hot, 
when tenants take it for granted until it becomes cold, or 
it is cold, when the boiler is being cleaned, or has run out 
of coke. (Coke arrives in a horse and cart, and gives 
flat-dwellers a nice chance of showing themselves they 
are horse-lovers by smiling at the horse.) But sometimes 
it happens that a tap springs a leak under the bath and 
drips through the ceiling of the bathroom below. The 
main effect on tenants this happens to (I mean tenants 
who are responsible for the tap) is that the plumber takes 
the side of the bath off and exposes it as an ordinary 
bath, the sort they knew in childhood. Tenants are 
simple people at heart. They would not confess it, but 
they are foolishly proud of being the employers of six 
chromium taps. Psychologists tell us that the next 
generation of flat-dwellers may be different, but the 
present lot still thinks chromium is pretty good, just as 
it still thinks telephones in one piece pretty good. 
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Telephones have something of a grip over flat-dwellers. 
A telephone ringing in one flat sounds much like a telephone 
ringing in another when the tenant is outside. (Inside, 
the tenant’s own telephone has a distinguishing note, not 
necessarily louder, but more musical than the one next 
door.) Tenants spend a lot of time hurrying back to 
their flats because they think they can hear the telephone, 
and they would not be human if they were not usually 
wrong. But sometimes they are right, and have just got 
the front door open when the telephone stops ringing. 
This is one of humanity’s most frustrating experiences, 
psychologists tell us—adding that there is nothing to do 
about it except go back and pick up the shopping outside 
the front door. 

Finally, I must mention bread-borrowing. This happens 
to tenants who are getting the dinner in the evening and 
find, with a thud of inevitability, that they have run out 
of bread. As the people this happens to are the people 
this has happened to before, it stands to reason that the 
neighbours the bread gets borrowed from are the neighbours 
who have had bread borrowed from them before. Some- 
times tenants get round this by borrowing from flats 
two floors away; but they do not feel happy about it, as 
the area of goodwill, by which I mean the area of obligation 
not to complain too often, does not spread that far, 
However, it is a well-known fact that most tenants do 
not mind lending bread nearly so much as most tenants 
mind borrowing it; a notable vindication of the good in 
human nature, psychologists say, if you do not go too 
deeply into it. 


° ° 


Our Open Forum 
XIX—The Case Against Efficiency 


Mr. 8. (“Bubbles”) Fullish, who makes this unassailable 
contribution to our series of chats on Reconstruction, is 
introspective and sanguine. Politically he is, in his own 
words, “just a little left of Hayek and a little right of Beveridge. 
If politics were a darts-board I should be about four. o'clock.” 
In the autumn of ’39 Mr. Fullish wrote a brilliant little 
illustrated pamphlet attacking disarmament, appeasement 
and German youth hostels. Now, he advocates a hard peace 
and an overdue rehousing programme. His outlook is 
thoroughly twentieth century. Copies of this contribution 
(100 for 5s., 500 for 30s., and pro rata) may be obtained 
from Mr. 8S. Fullish, B.A., MJInst. Prac. Pol. Econ., 


“ Knife-Edge,” Sponders Green, Suffix. 
It is this—does the recovery of British industry and 
trade depend on increased productivity per man-hour ? 

In other words, can the recommendations of the Reid, 

Platt, Huskins, Pendlebury, Nash, Maydew, Gosling and 

Stockton reports be left unchallenged? The common 

view appears to be that it does and they can. I am not 

so sure. 

The supreme danger, of course, is that all this talk 
about the relative inefficiency of British industry will be 
translated into “remedial” action. Those who make such 
unfavourable comparisons between the productivity of 
British and American labour will never be content to 
leave it at that. Even now, I suspect, they are scheming 
to step up British efficiency in a hundred little ways. 

Now I believe in reconstruction and reconversion as 
warmly as the next man, but I am not accepting any 
wildcat project for a get-rich-quick Utopia without the 


HAVE a serious question to put to you, my friends. 
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closest scrutiny. The more I think about efficiency the 
more certain do I become that it would tend to pro- 
fessionalize British industry. Are we prepared to abandon 
our réle of gifted amateur for the questionable and 
somewhat sordid benefits of professional expertness? I 
think I know what your answer ought to be. 

The production-per-man-hour faddists contend that the 
average American worker produces, on a medial estimate, 
from 15 to 10 times more than his British counterpart. 
In one hour* an American machinist, assisted by scientific 
management, a vast array of horse-power and abundant 
capital, can turn out as much calico (say) as two and 
five-sevenths British mill-girls assisted by a glorious 
tradition, music while you work, and as much capital 
as the Cohen Committee would like to see divulged. 

Not very pleasant reading, you think ? 

Now let us examine some of the possible remedies: 


1. Shorter strikes. 

2. Longer hours (more hours, to avoid ambiguity). 
3. More shifts per day. 

4. More mechanization. 

5. Less absenteeism. 


As general aims all these are unexceptionable. They 
become objectionable only when they are made ends in 
themselves. If they can be introduced surreptitiously, 
without figures or fuss, all well and good. But if they 
are made the breeding-grounds of record-hunters and 
average-mongers British industry will have lost its most 
cherished characteristic. Can you imagine anything more 
revolting than a worker who is forever thinking of his 
average ? 

The truth is, of course, that once you start working for 
averages your form goes to pieces. Do we want our 
mill-girls, the future mothers of our island race, to lose 
their fine maidenly zest for some trifling gain in statistical 
proficiency? What would Miss Marjorie Pollard have to 
say to that, I wonder! 

Do you see this grim future as I do—industrial league 
tables occupying half the columns of the newspapers, the 
Board of Trade’s Index of Wholesale Prices capitalized by 
poc!s promoters, the election of a Production-per-Man-Hour 
Queen of Plastics, the annual scramble for a thousand 
ingots in May? .. . 


I can say no more. But you, my friends, must go on 


talking. It is your Britain they are remaking, your 
very own. Don’t let them take all the goodness out 
of it. Don’t let them. Hop. 





* New York is, of course, five hours back. 





“. . . pulling far better than after the last war.” 
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“The Beach Haven can take us, but they say no children under seven, so shall I book for 


the first week in August 1949.” 


Quotation Dictionary for To-day (or To-morrow) 


‘ IS not too late to-morrow to be brave, 
To-morrow let my sun his beams display 
And say, “To-morrow is Saint Crispian,” 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day. 


So speed to-day, to be put back to-morrow 
And lose to-morrow the ground won to-day; 

Rose kissed me to-day. Will she kiss me to-morrow! 
Trust on and think to-morrow will repay. 


To-morrow? Why, To-morrow I may be 
Unborn To-morrow and dead Yesterday. 
To-morrow Campbell let us do or die. 
I think I will not hang myself to-day. 





Reflection Shelley you may come to-morrow, 
So, till to-morrow eve, my Own, adieu; 
To-morrow and to-morrow and to-morrow, 
To-morrow to fresh woods and pastures new. 
Better an egg to-day than a hen to-morrow, 
And bear To-day whate’er To-day may bring. 
To-morrow ‘ll be the happiest time of all... 
‘Tis the one way to make To-morrow sing. 


Mafiana sera otro dia. Spanish. 
Cras istud, quando venit, Postume? 

To-morrow we'll be Oxford Song Book sober, 
To-morrow Cowper is our wedding day. J.B.N. 








—— 
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“1 think it must be another secret meeting of the Big Three.” 


N unusual, important, but incon- 
clusive Round Table Conference 
was held last night at the 

Sexton Hall. Sir John Strong took the 
chair. The proceedings were organized 
by the B.B.C. and were broadcast. 
Mr. Kenneth Cream, the well-known 
“announcer”, introduced the company. 

He said: This is London Calling. 
We are now taking you over to the 
Sexton Hall. On the platform here 
we have eight personages—I don’t 
think that word will be quarrelled with, 
when you hear who they are—eight 
personages who have much in common 
but, so far as we know, have never 
met before—eight personages who are 
“household words”, as we say, but 
seldom or never appear in public. 
They are the Average Man, the 
Ordinary Man, the Plain Man, the 
Common Man, the Economic Man, 
the Reasonable Man, the Working 
Man, and the Man in the Street. 
Between them, it is not too much 
to say, these men run the world. 
They make the wheels go round. But 
so far their efforts have been un- 
co-ordinated. It is even suspected that 
there may be some _ overlapping. 
Where, for example, does the sphere 


The Common Horse 


of the Ordinary Man end and the 
sphere of the Average Man begin? 
How far are the proper functions of 
either distinct ‘from those of the 
Common Man? Are any of the 
gentlemen present identical or co-equal 
—or nearly identical and co-equal— 
with the Working Man, or the Man 
in the—— 

The Working Man. 
life, they ain’t. 

Mr. Cream. I beg your pardon. 
But that is the kind of question we 
thought might be stimulating. Can 
we get a synthesis—some sort of 
planned pattern into which we can fit 
them all—each in his appropriate 
square? If we can do that, the way 
might be open for some sort of 
planned distribution and correlation 
of functions, replacing the somewhat 
loose and unintegrated effort that we 
see at present. Whether the design 
of that integration should be some form 
of federation—or perhaps a Central 
Body—are questions which, no doubt, 
the Chairman will put to you when the 
time comes. I will now hand over to 
the Chairman. Sir John Strong. 

The Chairman. Well, gentlemen, 


Not on your 


the great thing about us all seems to 


be that none of us is exceptional: and 
I don’t mind saying that I’m a pretty 
average chairman. Now, the average 
chairman can’t make a speech—so I 
won’t. Who'll open the ball? Mr. 
Common Man, it’s your century, 
somebody said—the Century of the 
Common Man. Suppose you say a 
word. 

The Common Man. Excuse me, 
Mr. Chairman, there’s one point. 
We’re all of the same sex, I see. Surely, 


at this great meeting, there’s one. 


person who ought to be present, and 
isn’t—and that’s the Common 
Woman? (Applause) 

The Chairman. Order, order. I’ve 
never heard of a Common Woman. 
(Hear, hear) 

The Reasonable Man. Nor a Reason- 
able Woman. (Laughter) 

Chairman. Order, please. In law 
they say, I believe, the expression Man 
embraces Woman. So we must be 
satisfied with that. Go on, Common 
Man. 

Common Man. Well, gentlemen 

Reasonable Man. Not “gentlemen”, 
surely ? 

Common Man. “‘Nature’s gentle- 
men”, I meant. Well, I’m_ the 
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Common Man and this is my Century, 
as Vice-President Wallace said. That’s 
because my class has done everything 
this century—and is going to get 
everything. See? 

Mr. Cream here whispered to the 
Chairman. 

Chairman. Yes, but how do you 
differ from the Average Man—or the 
Ordinary Man? 


Common Man. Well, sir, it’s a 


question of class, you see. The 
Common Man is all one class. 

Working Man. The Working 
Class. 


Common Man. Oh, no. There’s lots 
of Common Men who don’t work— 
tramps and bookies’ touts, and that 
lot. And there’s lots of men that 
work what ain’t Common Men. The 
lawyer ’s a Working Man, all right, but 
he ain’t—— 

Working Man. Not on your life, he 
ain’t. 

Common Man. Now the Average 
Man, he’s got no class neither. 

Average Man. And proud of it. 

Common Man. What I mean, he’s 
any class. The Average Man may 
smoke—or drink—or go to the pictures, 
but he may be Common Man or 
Aristocracy. See? 

Chairman. Thank you. Now, what 
about the Ordinary Man? . 

“The Ordinary Man, sir,” the 
Common Man began: but just then 
there was a disturbance at the back, 
and a tall thin man thrust up the 
gangway. 

Chairman. Who are you, sir? 

“T am the Thinking Man,” the 
stranger replied. 
Chairman. 

business here. 

Thinking Man. Technically, in this 
bunch of mediocrity, I suppose not, 
sir. But since these gentlemen have 
been held up as the rulers of our race 
I think I have a right to be heard. 
You were asking, sir, about the 
Ordinary Man. You, sir, are the 
Ordinary Man. Your features are so 
ordinary that they make scarcely any 
impression on the eye. If you at- 
tempted to murder a man in broad 
daylight your victim would be hard 
put to it to pick you out of a crowd. 
You are hardly noticeable. Your mind 
does not exist. Scientifically, by the 
formation of your bones and body, you 
are entitled to be classed in the 
human ordo or order. But, practically, 
the Ordinary Man is sub-human. He 
is below the Average. He is the 
lowest—— 

Chairman. Will you kindly resume 
your seat ? 


Then you have no 


The Thinking Man, muttering, com- ' 


plied. 


Chairman. I should like to hear a 
word from the Man in the Street. 

Working Man. I want to say a word. 
Why don’t we throw this Thinking 
Man out? We’re all Thinking Men. 

The Thinking Man (leaping to his 
feet). Oh, are you? If so, the Common 
Man didn’t mention it. All he claimed 
was that he belonged to a class. For 
all we know it might have been the 
Common Donkey speaking. As for 
you, who are so pleased with yourself 
because you work with your hands, 
you don’t know what work is. Where 
would you be, I wonder, without the 
men who think out your machinery 
and design your factories, think out 
your ration-cards, your guns, your 
Mulberries ? 

Working Man. That ain’t work. 

Chairman. Please, please. The Man 
in the Street. 

The Man in the Street. I am a jolly 
fellow. I am the only jolly member of 
the party. There is no class-nonsense 
about me, one way or the other. I’ve 
got no grasping habits like the 
Economic Man, and I’m not a dreary 
prig like the Reasonable Man. I’m 
jolly. I hear all the rumours—and 
pass them on. I read all the papers— 
and don’t believe a word of them. I 
bear no malice to any man. I enjoy 
myself. I know what won the 3.30. 
I go to the pictures. I like a pint— 
two pints—and a good yarn. I'll 
tell anyone the way—and like it. I’m 
there if there’s an accident—or a blind 
man crossing the road. As for politics, 
they don’t signify. “Get on with your 
job—and let others do likewise.” 
That’s my motto. 

Chairman. Time’s getting on. Who 
else is there? 

The Economic Man made a brief 
statement on Supply and Demand. 
He felt, he said, out of place at a 
Conference where no speaker would 
face the realities. It was not a 
question of class, of working by hand 
or brain, of personal appearance or 
capacity. All these were accidents, side- 
issues. The only question was, Does 
a man adapt himself to the economic 
condition of things according to the 
fundamental economic laws? Until 
the world managed to get on without 
economics the man who did that 
would be the only man who mattered; 
and he was the Economic Man. 

The Reasonable Man. I feel a little 
out of it too. The Law Courts in- 
vented me. I spend my life there, 
always doing the right thing, as far 
as possible—satisfying the jury that 
only an exceptional man would have 
done any better. I always cross 


chequés, lock the back-door, look 
before I leap, and so forth. 


T often 
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envy the Man in the Street. I never 
put anything on the 3.30. And I 
should never dare to have two pints. 
One is a little dangerous. It’s a dreary 
line of life, I agree. 

The Plain Man said that he knew 
what he liked. He did not believe in 
all these long words. 

The Chairman. Well, I’m sure we’ve 
had a very interesting discussion. 
There are a good many points of 
agreement—— 

The Thinking Man (very loudly). 
There’s only one point of agreement, 
sir; and that is that you’re a lot of dull, 
deluded dogs. You all think you’re 
fine fellows except the Reasonable 
Man, simply because you’re not 
exceptional. And yet you claim to be 
important, and run the show! Good 
heavens, to run any show, you want 
somebody eaxceptional—not common, 
not average, not ordinary! You 
wouldn’t gather all the weeds together 
and say that collectively they were 
more important than the lily or the 
rose. You don’t glorify the Common 
Weed—or even the Average Flower. 
You salute the rose. You, Man in the 
Street, when you put your money on 
the 3.30, bless you, do you back the 
Common Horse, the Average Horse, 
the Ordinary Horse, the Reasonable 
Horse, the—— 

The Man in the Street. 
mister! 

The Thinking Man. What do you 
do? You put your money on Class— 
on Breed! Then why in the world—— 

The Common Man. Chuck him out! 

The Ordinary Man. Knock him on 
the head! 

The Chairman. 
our friend 

The Thinking Man was then flung 
out, struggling. As he disappeared he 
was heard to cry: 

“Don’t forget that Hitler was a 
Common Man! And Mussolini too!” 

The Working Man. But they was 
exceptional! 

Mr. Cream. Good night, everybody. 


Not me, 


I think I must ask 





Good night.” A. P. H. 
° °o 
Ill Omen 
“The honeymoon was spent at Battle.” 
Local paper. 
° ° 


- “Mr. Truman has no monopoly of the Big 
Three’s musical talent. Not so long ago 
Mr. Churchill led the singing, at his old 
school, of the Harrow Boating Song; and 
Marshal Stalin is known to be partial to 
any kind of a band.”—-The Star. 


Does he like to hear it play the Song 
of the Eton Boatmen ? 
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“We're very conveniently situated here—only about two teaspoonfuls of petrol from the nearest shops.” 


Blueprints for My Autobiography 


OW that the long rugged story 
of how we scientists beat 
Germany to her knees is 

gradually being unfolded I am able 
to reveal the extraordinary particulars 
of that most terrible weapon which it 
was my privilege to father. 

Had I not got the ear of an Under- 
Secretary my invention might never 
have been born. It was a large red 
ear that looked as if it had been blown 
up with a bicycle pump, and into it 
one stormy day on the Terrace I 
whispered the appallingly ingenious 
idea which had come to me. There 
were only a couple of Junior Whips 
about, spinning for mackerel from the 
parapet, but those were the dark days 
of the war and I whispered because I 
knew how much was at stake. When 
I had finished I could discern that, 
behind the cynical fagade of the man 
of affairs, the Under-Secretary was 
pale and shaken. 

“You say the main container would 


be of glass?” he demanded, im- 
patiently beating off a seagull which 
was trying to settle on his hat. I 
nodded. 

“My father-in-law is interested in 
retorts,” he murmured. 

“I suppose every politician is bound 
to be,” I replied. 

“He’s not a politician, he’s a glass 
manufacturer.” The Under-Seeretary 
then made a few cabalistic notes on 
his cuff, stood me a small brown 
Empire sherry, and dismissed me with 
the assurance that I should soon 
hear more. 

Next year I was summoned to a 
meeting in an underground stronghold. 
The chairman waved me to a seat at 
a large moon-shaped table, sparsely 
furnished with blotting-paper, cups 
of tea and buns, round which sat a 
company of both sexes. 

“I must confess we are not much 
impressed by your suggestion,” he 
said kindly. “But we should be glad 


if you would tell us about it frem the 
beginning.” 

“Certainly,” I replied, declining a 
rock-cake which a young general 
courteously pressed on me. “I was 
standing one evening on the bridge in 
St. James’s Park wondering by what 
personal contribution I could best 
sow panic in the enemy’s camp, and 
jotting down all the things of which I 
was myself most afraid. I had dis- 
missed runaway horse-cabs, broken 
glass in vegetables and songs about 
Killarney as too far outside the sphere 
ef practical operations, when suddenly 
I remembered with a shudder about 
spiders.” 

“ Preposterous!” muttered a thin, 
sandy, spinsterish man on the other 
side of the table. 

“From my experience,” I went on, 
“I knew that out of about every five 
urban human beings at least one is 
rendered paralytic by the sight of a 
spider. It occurred to me that if we 
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on 

| aapaee dungeons cold, from 

cellars damp, 

From fetid concentration camp 

They come, these liberated ones, 

Fathers and daughters, mothers, 
sons. 

No friendly voice from B,B.C. 

Has cheered their long captivity, 

Nor heartening news they ever 


heard; ; 
Their hearts were sick with hope 
deferred. 


Starvation, torture was their lot, 

Their bodies left to shrink and rot, 

Till now, though free, they 
scarcely know 

Which way to turn. Where shall 


they go? 

Their homes, their livelihood all 
lost. 

Rebuild their lives? What will 
it cost ? 


How shall they, after years of 


pain 
Pick up the threads of life again ? 


Though there are other -calls 
each day 

They need our help. What shall 
we say? 

Can we refuse this urgent plea 

For suffering humanity ? 


So if you will co-operate, 
The COMFORTS FUND will 


mitigate 
Some of this pain. Please heed 
the call; 
Send Mr. Punch the wherewithal. 
Punch Comforts Fund, 10 Bouverie St., E.C.4 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940 











were to inform the Germans that 
every night we were dropping on their 
towns enormous numbers of a spider 
which was not only deadly poisonous, 
but also capable of multiplying at an 
astronomic rate, we should be getting 
somewhere.” 

“Nonsense!” growled an aggressive 
type who had shaved badly. 

“You think so?” I asked, taking 
out my pipe. 

“There are eighteen of us here,” he 
said, “and I’m prepared to bet that 
not one of us is moved by the appear- 
ance of a spider.” 

“Not even if it were completely 
lethal and known to bite at sight?” 
I asked, pulling a matchbox from my 
pocket. Clumsily I upset it, so that 
a small black creature happened to 
walk out smartly across the table. 
The committee that reassembled five 
minutes later had suffered a profound 
change of mind. 


“Full steam ahead!” cried the 


Chairman. 
Henry, you're in charge of develop- 
ment. Miss Mulkinghorn, a free hand 
on the supply side. Professor Chid- 
dingfold, entomological co-ordination. 
And you, my dear sir,” turning to 
me, “I take it we may call upon 
your genius at any time?” .. . 

There then began for me a period 
of gruelling work but intense excite- 
ment. Miss Mulkinghorn would call 
for me, often in the middle of the 
night, and take me in a great black 
car with drawn blinds to a top-secret 
hide-out where the vital experiments 
were going on unceasingly. The major 
problem which baffled Chiddingfold 
for some time was how to get the 
spiders to the target in a state of 
maximum ferocity and yet prevent 
them from eating each other during 
the descent. It was my idea to 
starve them for forty-eight hours and 
to fit a tiny gramophone in each 
bomb which subjected them to the 
music of the bagpipes. They were 
thus kept infuriated but at the same 
time distracted. 

On the great day of the trials there 
were a good many of us in the cabin 
of the special aircraft, and when 
quivering hands let the first bomb 
splinter on the floor, releasing two 
thousand innocuous but active spiders, 
I found myself forced through the 
open hatch and a moment later, as 
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my parachute opened, realized that 
Miss Mulkinghorn was beside me. 

“Never fear, Miss Mulkinghorn,” I 
cried. “Everything will be okey- 
dokey!” 

“How sharp is a church. spire?” she 
shouted back. 

We were not expected by the 
open-air revivalist meeting at Epsom 
which received us, and though we 
made haste to join in the hymn it 
was some little time before our 
bona fides were established. We got 
back at last to H.Q. to learn that 
already the terrible, the frankly appal- 
ling, efficacy of my invention had 
been put beyond doubt. 

It was all the more disappointing 
when, in the following year, the 
Chairman sent for me and, placing the 
ribbon of a respectable decoration on 
the table, broke the news that the 
bomb could not after all be used. 

“Not be used?” I echoed, stupefied. 

“It has been decided on a very 
high level that it is altogether too 
inhumane.” 

“Too inhumane? 
on the Germans ?” 

“Good gracious no, my dear fellow! 
To the spiders—to be dropped on the 


To drop spiders 


Germans. We can’t afford to ignore 
the R.S.P.C.A. in a war for the 
freedoms.” 


So ended one of the strangest 
chapters in my life. Eric. 





— 





“About this ad. you’re inserting, madam—the Editor says 
he’ll give you five pounds for your doll’s pram, and I’m prepared 
to offer you thirty bob for the tap-dancing shoes.” 














At the Play 





“THe First GENTLEMAN” (NEW) 


WHEN we last met Prinny he was 
dallying with Mrs. Fitzherbert in that 
gay pavilion by the sea. To-day he 
is twenty-five years or so older, an 
Adonis of fifty at the beck of dear 
Lady Hertford, and later of dear Lady 
Conyngham. We see him here preening 
and pouting, and playing the heavy 
father with his _ wilful 
daughter Charlotte. 
Throughout Mr. Norman 
GINSBURY’s Regency 
chronicle he is the First 
Gentleman of common re- 
port, that royal monster 
of Carlton House—satyr, 
connoisseur, and babbling 
child in one red_ burial 
blent. 

George is dangerous on 
the stage. Mishandled, he 
can appear to his audience 
to be little more than bow 
and grin, silk stockings 
and padding, wig and star 
—the empty shell of 
Thackeray’s shattering 
description. But Mr. Gins- 
BURY is too skilful to deal 
in the banalities of wax- 
work-drama. This George 
is ever alive and strutting; 
the play, a brisk abstract 
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She rejects the “Dutch tulip” and 
chooses the princeling from Saxe- 
Coburg. A royal row follows; but 
within eighteen months (after banish- 
ment to Windsor) Charlotte gets her 
way and passes to brief happiness in 
the peace of Claremont. Miss WENDY 
Hitter, fresh and downright, is 
preciseky the actress for Charlotte. 
She has never been known to moon or 
droop about the stage, dabbing diffi- 
dently at her lines. Her no-nonsense 
manner serves the rebel well; later she 











of five years, is uncluttered 
with period furniture. 
(The dramatist even re- 
jects the temptation to 
bring news from Waterloo. 
And what self-denial is 
this!) Mr. Gryspury may 
permit himself a genealogi- 





COMEDIAN AT BRIGHTON PAVILION GETS THE BIRD 
Charlotte, Queen of England .. . 


Miss Frances WARING 
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portentous figure as this most puissant 
prince, “crammed with arrogancy, 
spleen, and pride,” but withal, however 
unwillingly we confess it, often a wit 
and a man of taste. Mr. Morey 
knows everything about Prinny’s 
peacockery, his velvety malice, his 
plum-coloured royal rages, his per- 
sistent habit of dramatic improvisation. 
Note especially the last scene at 
Claremont. George arrives to find 
Charlotte dead, her child dead, his 
hopes of an heir destroyed. For a 
moment he is crumpled. 
Hung be the heavens with 
black, yield day to night! 
Then the eye kindles; 
his mind has sped to 
the funeral. The pageant- 
master reasserts himself. 
With a sweep he evokes a 
sepulchral triumph of 
hearse and plume and 
cloak, of torchlight under 
the moon, of stately pro- 
cessional grief in sable and 
silver. None but he must 
order his daughter’s funeral 
march, design the trap- 
pings and the suits of woe. 
In its context the speech 
is richly theatrical: here 
actor and author reach 
their height. Mr. Norman 
MarsHALL has _ produced 
appreciatively. J.C.T. 


“Back Home” (STOLL) 


You may find it hard to 
credit the Stoll programme. 
Although this alleges that 
the entire cast of the revue 
is male—ex-prisoners-of- 
war, air-crew members 
from Stalag Luft 11I—the 
stage is often a dream of 





cal table in the programme; Princess Augusia. » .. 1. + Miss HELEN STIRLING fair women. The obvious 
his stage is free from The Prince Regent Wi a a ee Mr. Robert Morey answer is female imper- 
pedantry. Princess Elizabeth ....... Miss CuristTinE Linpsay sonation at its best. First 

Technicians will object, Princess Mary . setts Miss Curistina HoRNIMAN homage, then, to Mr. Bossy 
with some reason, that the Edward, Duke of Kent. ..... Mr. WILFRID WALTER Laumans (the Parisian 


play comes to an end twice 
before its final curtain: first, at the 
close of the second act when the 
Regent, pavilioned in splendour at 
Brighton on a December night in 
1815, consents to Charlotte’s marriage 
with Leopold of Saxe-Coburg; next, 
during the third act when Charlotte 
dies in childbirth at Claremont. Un- 
daunted, the dramatist presses on to 
an epilogue (Carlton House, June 1819) 
before the christening of the infant 
Victoria. It is to his credit that he 
can twice recapture our attention. 
His plot is simply Charlotte’s 
rebellion and conquest. Her father, in 
a turkeycock mood, has ordered her 
to marry Prince William of Orange. 


manages to make something of the 
stickiest scene, the Claremont colloquy 
with Leopold. Mr. Pxiwip FRIEND 
presents the young man staunchly, and 
there are intelligent minor perform- 
ances: Miss AMy FRANK’s, for example, 
as the cast-off Princess of Wales—ten 
minutes of real emotion—and Miss Una 
VENNING’s as Charlotte’s governess 
and ally. Miss Frances WaRrinG 
catches the asperity of old Queen 
Charlotte, though it is a dullish part 
and we cannot but remember Miss 
Murte_ AKED’s compound of vinegar- 
and-spice in The Gay Pavilion. 

So to First Gentleman and First 
Player. Mr. Ropert MOoRLEyY is a 


midinette), Mr. CHRISTIAN 
Dow ter, and the rest of the enchant- 
resses. Close behind are Mr. PETER 
ButTTrERWoRTH who, in a few ladylike 
words, affects a diverting primness; 
Mr. TaLBot ROTHWELL, who suddenly 
thrusts into his compéring a frantic 
ten minutes in the mood of Groucho 
Marx; and the customer in the even- 
ing’s best sketch (about two cups of 
coffee and an explanatory waiter) who 
gibbers with infinite relish. But the 
whole revue is a heartily likeable affair 
that does honour to the courage and 
the multiple ingenuities of its team. 
Proceeds of the show are devoted to 
the funds of the International Red 
Cross. J.C. T. 
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At the Ballet 





TWOPENCE COLOURED 


WueEN Pandora’s box is opened and 
the Monsters burst forth from it there 
is a crash and a roar to make all split. 
It is a Sailor’s Fancy to go Rollin’ 
down to Rio to the sound of the flute 
and to remember (if not for long) that 
the voice of The Girl I Left Behind Me 
was as plaintive as an oboe. In 
sophisticated places in The Big City 
one dances to a jazz band now, and 
not to a juke-box; and the diplomats 
sitting round 7'he Green Table wrang- 
ling, bargaining, intriguing, threaten- 
ing, gesticulating, are as many-voiced 
vr 
In other words, the Ballets Jooss 
have blossomed into possession of an 
orchestra instead of the two pianos of 
former seasons, and their performances 
have gained enormously in colour 
and atmosphere. Their new musical 
director, RicHarp Austin, and _ his 
band of skilful orchestrators (among 
them Professor E. J. Dent, Martin 
Penny and JoHn Cook) have turned 
penny plain into twopence coloured 
for our enjoyment, as well as turning 
a visit to the Ballets Jooss into an 
“occasion” as only the presence of 
an orchestra can do. It is a tribute to 
the quality of this small orchestra 
that the musical interludes, consisting 
of such “highbrow” items as War- 
LocK’s Capriol Suite and Divertimenti 
by Haypvy, are listened to in absolute 
silence, instead of, being treated, as 
music usually is by theatre audiences, 
as a background for conversation. 

The season’s novelty is Le Bosquet, 
a ballet inspired by a Watteau féte 
champétre. The music is by RamEau 
and the choreography by Hans ZULLIG. 
The groupings of the tableaux, the 
dresses and the colour-schemes by 
Dorts ZINKEISEN, are alike charming. 
It is always a still summer evening in 
Watteau’s pictures, and this atmo- 
sphere is cleverly reproduced. The 
soft faded colours in which the 
heroine remembers her dance with the 
swain of long ago are like the petals 
of last year’s potpourri emitting the 
ghost of a perfume. It is natural that 
one should be reminded of The Gods 
Go A-Begging, in the repertoire of 
Sadler’s Wells, which is also based on 
a Watteau féte champétre. To say that 
the contrast emphasizes the limitations 
of free movement as opposed to the 
classical ballet idiom, and that the 
patterns of Le Bosquet lack definition 
is not, however, to deny its charm as 
a production. On the contrary, its 


very indefiniteness combines with the 
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gem-like colourings and fragile music 
to lend it a dream-like quality that is 
nearer the spirit of a Watteau picture 
than the sparkling, crystal-clear chore- 
ography and the more solid Handelian 
music of The Gods Go A-Begging. 
None the less, Kurt Jooss is 
generally at his most successful in 
dramatic and modernistic subjects, 
when he does not challenge classical 
ballet on its own ground. While 
Pandora, The Big City and Pavane are 
entirely satisfactory productions in the 
free medium, A Ball in Old Vienna is 
spoiled for those who know Fokine’s 
Carnaval (which is also in the reper- 
toire of the Wells) and one feels, too, 
that Sailor’s Fancy, which is really a 
divertissement, though the programme 
calls it a farce, is weakened because 


g 





a 


the character-dances have not enough 
character. Were it not for the dancers’ 
costumes the Oriental and Spanish 
dances would hardly be recognisable 
as such. The Green Table, which is 
still as painfully topical as when it was 
first produced, is by far the finest 
item in the Ballets Jooss repertoire. 
The diplomats in their fantastic masks, 
the vividness of the war scenes and 
Kurt Jooss’ performance as Death 
in the guise of Mars, and after all 
the slaughter the resumption of the 
conference where the diplomats left 
off—it makes an unforgettable im- 
pression. T'he Seven Heroes has been 
revived this season, a gay and naif 
fairy-tale that shows the company’s 
power of amusing miming at its best. 


D.C. B. 
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“Will you cancel our order for newspapers for a 
fortnight while we have our holidays at home?” 


Our Booking-Office 
(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks) 





Sagittarius 

Quiver’s Choice (Carg, 8/6) contains, together with a 
selection from her work between 1935 and 1943, the verse 
written in the last two years by “SaciTTaRius,” who is 
perhaps best known for her brilliant unflagging attempts to 
fit wings to the political sentiments of the New Statesman, 
but who also sings in the columns of Time and Tide and 
Tribune. The variety of her measures, and the skill with 
which she manages them, are really remarkable. Her 
parody of G. K. Chesterton, for example, beginning “The 
Five Year Plan of the Soviet State was a sharing plan, an 
unsparing plan .. .” rollicks along with almost the 
sweep of the original. When the poet imitated has feeling 
or beauty, she is less successful, as may be seen in her 
imitations of Matthew Arnold and Marlowe; and though 
her Chanson Inéni is amusing, its resemblance to Ernest 
Dowson’s Cynara begins and ends with the refrain—‘‘I have 
been faithful to the Allies in my fashion.” After a time 
her verse strikes metallically on the ear, though it may of 
course continue to chime melodiously for those who agree 
with her that Russia, at least since the summer of 1941, 
cannot err, and that England can, and frequently does. 
“The crisis of Poland is static, It always remains at the 
peak,” she wrote a few months ago. But early in 1940, 
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when the responsibility for solving the Polish crisis rested 
with England and France, her cry was “Till Poland’s 
blood and tears are dried, How shall the Poles be satisfied ?”’ 
Here and there she scatters a line from which our advance 
on Germany after D day could be inferred, but the period 
in which we were preparing for this enterprise is celebrated 
in two poems contrasting our sloth and inactivity with 
the ardour and sacrifices of the Russians, the second 
coming to a triumphant close on—“ America lent us the 
tools, and Russia will finish the job.” Nothing is more 
tedious than Jingoistic verse; but if it must be composed 
it is an extenuating circumstance that it should be to the 
glorification of the writer’s own country. For “Saarr- 
TARIUS” England at best is a dubious Sir Galahad, who 
having struck down an oppressor installs a crook in his 
place, to the puzzled distress of Moscow. However, she 
has her moods of detachment, in one of which she gives 
us this pleasing reflection— 


THE GLOBULE 


Global war and global peace, 

Global measures for lend-lease; 

Nothing now delays the plan 

But the birth of Global man. H. K. 





Good Company 


Recreation, in the happiest sense of reviving theme and 
reader, is the aim of Bookman’s Holiday (FaBEr, 10/6), in 
which Mr. Hoxtsrook Jackson has assembled—with 
astonishing psychological and critical repercussions— 
revealing vestiges of authors’ lives from their own and 
other contemporary angles. “It is so pleasant to talk of 
oneself,” said Hannah More to Horace Walpole, ‘that 
one had almost rather talk of one’s faults than not talk 
of oneself at all.” Their friends seem to have felt the same 
urge with regard to talking about the authors. Accordingly 
you are enabled to observe the latter, from Elizabeth’s 
day to our own, working, playing, loving, quarrelling, 
succeeding and failing. Arnold Bennett bewails more 
caviar than he can eat. Gissing bemoans one-and-nine- 
pence squandered on a single dinner. Leigh Hunt keeps 
Patmore waiting while he puts on his Vandyke lace collar. 
Tennyson shocks Carlyle by his “cynically loose” attire. 
The apprentice to letters can learn from Thoreau to “know 
your own bone; gnaw at it, bury it, unearth it, and gnaw 
it still.” The veteran can take comfort with Blake that his 
neglected masterpieces are “the delight and study of arch- 
angels.” This, if you can bear to defer its enjoyment to the 
day’s end, is the best bedside book ever published. H. P. E. 


Mother of Parliaments 


A contemporary writer, at the time of the 1834 fire 
which demolished most of the old Palace of Westminster, 
lamented the disappearance of the old chamber which 
had echoed back the eloquent periods of so many famous 
orators, and which had been associated with so many 
great moments in the history of the British people. That 
passage might, with surprisingly little alteration, be made 
applicable to Barry’s Second Chamber and its destruction 
by a German bomb; for during the century which has 
passed since its completion it has gathered to itself associa- 
tions and resounded to eloquence at least as memorable 
and as significant as any its predecessor knew. It is this 
continuity of tradition, linking Barry’s Chamber alike 
with its predecessor and with whatever new one may rise 
pheenix-like from its ashes, which is the keynote of 
Mr. Hans Witp and Mr. Popr-HENNEssy’s attractive 
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monograph on T'he Houses of Parliament (BAaTsForD, 15/-), 
in which not only the building itself but many of its 
time-honoured customs and ceremonies are exhaustively 
illustrated with accompanying commentary. In_ the 
latter a curious error is to be noted: the procession illus- 
trated is not, as the letterpress states, the Speaker’s, but 
the Lord Chancellor’s. The day is long gone by for such 
lavish encomiums as those which first saluted the combined 
efforts of Barry and Pugin. But even the severest critics 
of its Victorian Gothic and its superabundance of detail 
cannot deny to it—as Mr. Wixp’s “distant prospects” 
effectively demonstrate—a dignity of its own; while, 
architectural considerations apart, Big Ben, whose deep 
voice heard over the wireless through six years of war 
has told the world that the Mother of Parliaments still 
stood, has surely earned a unique and enduring place in 
the imagination and the affections of English-speaking 
peoples the world over. Cc. F. 8. 


Back to the Land 


One rather hoped that the rock-garden—which bears 
about as much relation to horticulture as a zoo does to 
tRe home farm—had been effectively debunked by the 
war; and that the suburban Alpine-fans, who have spent 
their war-years queueing for other people’s gooseberries, 
would concentrate in future on a kitchen-garden and a 
dahlia or two. The man or woman of long views who 
opens Miniature Alpine Gardening (FasEr, 8/6) with 
appropriate misgivings, will, however, cede to the modesty 
of Mr. Lawrence D. Hits’ aim and the skill with which 
he has fulfilled it. Not for him the plutocrat’s acres of 
boulder and plantlet, still less the dilettante’s passion for 
growing a lime-hater in a limey district and a clay-detester 
in a clayey one. He believes that a single pan of Alpines 
on a window-sill can give a great deal of entertainment and 
even assuage an urban longing for great open spaces. 
He helps you prepare your site, choose your plants, increase 
them and deal with their complaints; and complaints, if 
his spirited instructions are followed, should be few. He 
doesn’t, oddly enough, allow for scent: a factor which, if 
you had to choose between, say, Cyclamen europeum and 
Cyclamen neapolitanum, would eliminate his Neapolitan 
favourite. H. P. E. 


Leros, 1943 


The Dodecanese campaign of 1943, which ended in a 
German victory, provides Mr. Lronarp MarRSLAND 
JANDER with the climax of his Long Road to Leros 
(MacponaLp, 10/6), a straightforward unpretentious 
narrative of a long Odyssey which began in England after 
Dunkirk, and covered a large part of the globe, including 
Iceland at one extreme, Burma at the other, and Egypt, 
Palestine and Russian-occupied Persia in between. “It 
was not until I reached Leros,” Mr. GANDER writes, “that 
I had the opportunity I was really seeking. Then, and 
only then, did I have a big war story all to myself as the 
sole Press eye-witness.” His aécount of how, making 
his own arrangements, he managed to reach Leros in 
time to witness a daring German parachute attack, which 
was brilliantly followed up, and of how, shortly before 
the end, he effected his escape in a destroyer, is extremely 
thrilling. But the reader, not having Mr. GanpER’s 
reason for looking back on the Dodecanese campaign 
with satisfaction, will probably find more pleasure in some 
of the earlier episodes. There is an excellent account of 
our occupation of Iceland and the arrival of the Americans. 
The Indian problem is briefly summarized in an encounter 
between an Indian Nationalist and one of Mr. GANDER’S 
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colleagues; the Indian exclaiming “Quit India!” and the 
Englishman replying, in surprise, ‘‘ What, now ?”’; and there 
are vivid personal impressions of Lord Wavell, Wingate 
and Gandhi. H. K. 


Bagration 

The name of Bagration, we are told, ranks high in 
Russian military history. The trouble is that, as in 
Russian fiction generally, the man has so many names. 
Sometimes he is addressed as Your Highness, for he was 
a Prince of the noble Georgian family of the Bagratides, 
sometimes as General, Prince Peter, or Peter Ivanovich. 
And so with most of the Russian characters who figure in 
No Easy Victories, which is a story of the Napoleonic 
campaign of 1812, by 8. GoLuBov, published by Hutcatn- 
SON INTERNATIONAL AUTHORS at 9/6. Bagration himself 
makes an interesting study. A stubborn, resolute and 
brilliant fighter, he could not endure the Fabian strategy 
of his chief, General Barclay, and was glad when he was 
superseded by Kutuzov (Mikhail Larionovich) who, like 
himself, had been a favourite pupil of the great Suvorov. 
But the policy of retreat continued. Smolensk had to be 
given up: the withdrawal continued towards Moscow. 
And finally, at Borodino, in the defence of the Shevardino 
redoubt, Bagration received his fatal wound. Even then, 
perhaps, he might have recovered if he had not been told 
that the French had entered Moscow. M. Go tusov handles 
his battle scenes with great vigour, and has evidently 
studied his authorities carefully. He brings the Russian 
private soldier of that epoch, worthy forerunner of his 
successors to-day, very vividly before us. As a fighter, 
and especially in “partisan” warfare, he was, and 
remains, second to none. The rough-and-ready camaraderie 
between officer and private may not persist in the same 
degree—and possibly it is as weil, for rewards and punish- 
ments seem then to have been dealt out very casually, 
and the private summoned before the Commander-in-Chief 
must have sometimes been uncertain whether he was to be 
embraced, decorated, promoted or flogged to death. L. w. 








“To think we've been trusting them with our savings!” 








Ta 


OU ’LL have often come across 
One who, feeling at a loss 
With a gratitude he’s anxious 
to impart, 
Will unerringly parade 
The expression (ready-made) 
That it issues from the bottom of his 
heart. ; 
I ’ve an organ, so I ’m told 
(Do they flatter me ?), of gold, 
And I always feel a comfortable glow 
In acknowledging a boon, 
But I seem to be immune 
To a cardiac upheaval from below. 


Nay, I ’ve pondered deep and long 
Till (I ’m never really strong) 
I’ve occasionally felt that I should 
drop, 
But it beats me to detect 
Why the emotional effect 
Should be bigger at the bottom than 
the top. 


It may well be, I opine, 
That a heart of gold (like mine) 
fs metallically different from those 
That have bottoms softlier formed 
For eruption when they ’re warmed, 
But for that I take no credit, goodness 
knows. 


Yet one notices in them 
A deficiency of phlegm 
That would moderate the pouring out 
of thanks; 
*Twould be seemlier to leave 
The recipient, I conceive, 
With the pleasing task of filling up the 
blanks. 


But on second thoughts to you 
That have read these verses through 
With such admirable patience from the 
start 
To the finish (have they palled ?) 
It might be a trifle bald, 
And I thank you from the Bottom of 
my Heart. Dum-Dvum. 


° ° 


Failure of a Mission 
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afterwards. But after I had persuaded 
him to accept the offer I said something 
which I have regretted even more— 
“T’ll bring it over to you one evening,” 
I said. I should have had my tongue 
cut out before saying that. 

The Oxford Dictionary of Quotations 
weighs about four pounds and costs a 
guinea and a half, or roughly sixpence 
an ounce; but the cost is unimportant; 
it is the weight and dimensions that 
make it difficult to carry the book and 
ride a bicycle, especially my bicycle, 
which has a chronic wrongheadedness 
in the steering column and is always 
ambitious to take any sharp turn to 
the right. 

On Tuesday evening on my way 
to Uxbridge station to catch a train 
for Baker Street to catch a bus for 
Victoria to catch a train to Carshalton 
Beeches, where I had found that 
Birdmill was inconsiderate enough to 
live, the first sharp turn to the right 
caught me off my guard. For the 
moment I was steering by balance only, 
both hands occupied in transferring the 
dictionary from one axillary hollow, or 
armpit, to the other. I instantly found 
myself spreadeagled under a green- 
grocery stall. 

The interested crowd which quickly 
assembled included one closely con- 
cerned party who lost no time in 
demanding that certain dilapidations 
be made good, and I made them good 
as soon as I could struggle to one 
knee; then I recovered the volume, 
picking a ripe but flattened cherry 
from among the aphorisms of Pope, 
and noted that its jacket was seriously 
lacerated. It was not until I was 
limping away with my bicycle, now 
afflicted with a gruesome wry-neck 
which enabled it to turn and stare at 
the three Salvation Army cadets who 
were following us, that I saw the clean- 
cut rectangular flap of trouser which 
waved at my knee. 

It was not a good beginning. 

At the entrance to the Metropolitan 
station a lady tried to sell me flowers. 
“No, thank you,” I said, with restraint, 
for it was getting near to train-time 
and I had yet to lodge my bicycle at 
the Board’s bicycle-store. 

“You’ve tore your trousers,” said 
the observant woman. 

“Yes,” I said. I made a deter- 


NE sometimes says things which __mined effort to wheel the bicycle past 
one regrets afterwards. I do “her, but I was one-handed, and it 


not put this forward as a new 
thought; it is merely that experience 
lends to all axioms a sting of truth 
which they lack in the abstract. 
When I said to Arthur Birdmill, 
over a modest second whisky, “I will 
give you a copy of the Ozford Dic- 
tionary of Quotations,” I regretted it 


revolved in a tight circle and brought 
me face to face with her again. The 
dictionary slipped from my hand and 
fell at her feet, facing upwards and 
open at Tennyson. As I released the 
grips and stooped to pick it up the 
handlebars pivoted viciously and the 
bell rang itself sweetly on my ear. 
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‘Poitry,” said the flower-woman— 
“then you must like flowers.” 

“At present I care for neither,” I 
said, and pushed brusquely by, head- 
on into the raging current of ex- 
Piccadilly-line passengers engaged in a 
life-and-death race for the bus-queue. 
I set my teeth and fought every inch 
of the way to the bicycle-store. 

“Tt’s full,” said the man. 

“But, look i 

“Can’t you see the board’s up— 
‘Full,’ it says, don’t it?” He turned 
away and began to count tickets. I 
saw that it was a moment for a quick 
decision. I had to catch the 9.38 from 
Victoria. I gave him five shillings, 
and he wheeled my bicycle away. He 
knew bicycles, I could see that, 
because he only allowed the back wheel 
to wheel—the front was airborne. 

Then an amazing thing happened. 
The other man was at the ticket- 
window, waiting. He heard me the 
first time, gave me the right ticket 
and the right change, even wished me 
a good evening. The Baker Street 
train was in, and was the next train 
out. The barrier was unblocked. The 
situation was improving. 

But when I reached the barrier I 
heard shouts and whistles, and I 
turned to see the Oxford Dictionary of 
Quotations dancing violently in mid- 
air, outside the ticket-window. ‘‘ You 
forgot your shocker,” said the man 
when I returned for it. When I got 
back to the barrier three very old 
ladies and a tall man with a spring- 
mattress had appeared from nowhere 
and were jammed in the narrow way. 
I hopped amongst them, saying, “I say, 
please... I say, do you mind, please... 
er...” After a few moments the 
Baker Street train closed its doors 
with a gush of contempt and drew 
smoothly out. 

‘““You’ve just missed one,” said the 
collector, reading my ticket closely. 
I did not ask him when the next 
Baker Street train was. I find that 
knowing the times of trains does 
nothing to hasten their appearance. 
My knee was bleeding a little. I fitted 
the flap of cloth back in position and 
looked at it through half-closed eyes, 
permitting myself the profitless illu- 
sion that it had never been torn out 
at all. 

My train came in and ejected its 
cargo with a sigh. They tore off the 
station like mad things. I chose my 
carriage and sat in it, whereupon all 
sounds of machinery at once ceased. 
I waited. I read most of If, some of 
the less sacerdotal works of Dr. Donne 
and a little consciously effective 
Johnson. I noticed that Keats died 
in 1821, but wrote a letter to Miss 
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Brawne in 1829; I half-resolved to 
question the compilers about this. 

At Great Portland Street I woke up 
and ran puffy-eyed on to the platform, 
shouting angrily to a lethargic official, 
“T thought these trains only came as 
far as Baker Street!” “Some do, 
some don’t,” he replied, and shouted 
directly into my wounded ear, “MINER- 
DuerrssssE!” Then he walked into a 
glass sentry-box and read the paper. 

I decided to escape from this sub- 
terranean hell into the fresh air above. 
I walked back to Baker Street carrying 
the dictionary on alternate shoulders. 
The Number Two bus which I caught 
twenty minutes later was dropsical 
and infirm. Before every green traffic- 
light it slowed down creakingly, pray- 
ing that the light would turn red and 
give it a chance to get its wind. I 
calculated that I might catch the 
9.38 if I could leap the barrier ticket- 
less and beat the crowds to one side 
with the dictionary. It had developed 
into a formidable weapon now, and 
weighed the best part of a stone. 

From Hyde Park corner onwards I 
salved my nerves by concentrating on 
the conversation of the young lady in 
front who was taking her young man 
to meet her mother. She was telling 
him what a tactless, spiteful and 
jealous woman her mother was, and 
enjoining him to take no notice of 
anything she said. Later she would 
take him to meet her brother. Her 
brother was not very nice, either, but 
he need never meet him again. The 
young man kept nodding and saying 
that he quite understoed. 

When they got off I found we had 
reached Vauxhall Bridge Road, and I 
ran back to Vietoria trying to look 
carefree and casual, shifting the diction- 
ary nonchalantly about my body, 
finding new places where it might be 


er 


lodged, grasped or balanced. As I ran 
into Victoria Station the paper jacket 
came in two and the book slipped 
through and fell on to the running- 
board of a waiting taxi, leading to a 
prolonged misunderstanding with an 
American soldier who said that al- 


though he had engaged the taxi I 


could have it. He would not believe 
me when I said that I did not want a 
taxi, taking me for a polite Englishman. 
Finally he was driven off shouting his 
apologies out of the window. 

As I should now have to take the 
10.38 I thought I had better telephone 
Birdmill, in case he went to bed. The 
one unoccupied booth only had an 
“L to Z” directory in it. I knocked on 
the door of the next one, where I could 
see an “A to K” lying. After some 
time I was able to make it known by 
signs that I only wanted the directory 
and was not making a disturbance 
about the occupant’s prolixity. I then 
found. that it was only the eover which 


was “A to K’—the directory itself. 


was another “L to Z”. When another 
booth fell vacant I was more fortunate, 
for it contained an “A to K” directory 
in an “A to K” cover. The only 
drawback was that all the pages had 
been torn out up to Bissington. 

By the time I had discovered Bird- 
mill’s number to be out of order—after 
a long combat with Directory En- 
quiries, who kept saying with metallic 
belligerence, “Bat sharly yu hev a 
daractary thar?” I had to run for the 
10.38. The dictionary now weighed a 
stone and a half; I had taken to 
carrying it with both hands, like a 
tray, and was very hot. 

The Carshalton Beeches train was 
an old train. It was all it could do to 
move at all, and at each station it 
collapsed completely in a_ piteous 
wheezing jangle, as if it had done more 
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than could be expected of it and ought 
in mercy to be left there to die. 

It was dark as I ultimately groped 
my way amongst the beeches of 
Carshalton. I found Birdmill’s road 
just before midnight, but had to climb 
the steep little garden of every house 
to strike matches and read _ the 
numbers. It took a long time, but I 
was in slightly improved spirits; for 
one thing the end of my pilgrimage was 
nigh, for another, I had found a new 
way to transport the dictionary, 
stuffed in the top of my trousers. As 
I stood at last with my finger on 
Birdmill’s bell my knee was paining 
me considerably, and I fancied that 
with a sideways glance in the gloom I 
could just glimpse my inflated ear. 

“Who is it?” demanded Birdmill, 
wrenching open the door with a 
clatter of chains and bolts. 

“Tt is I. Braithwaite. I’ve 
brought the book.” 

“Fine time!” said Birdmill, and, as 
an afterthought—‘‘What book?” 

He was in pyjamas, poor chap. Still 
half asleep. He would remember as 
soon as he saw it. I stepped into the 
lighted hall, and tugged the volume 
upwards and outwards. 

“This book,” I said, handing him, 
with a pardonable flourish, ‘‘A to K” 
of the London Telephone Directory. 

J.B. B. 
° ° 


Impending Apology 
“Mr. Biggs was once more elected Secre- 
tary (the Chairman remarking that they 
had no chance of getting a better one) .. .” 
Kent paper. 
° ° 


The Curate’s Egg Again 
“There were two sides to Haggard’s char- 
acter, and neither was a good yolk-fellow 
for the other.”—Literary weekly. 
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as your digestion 


By Appointment 
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YOUR DIGESTIVE system is the seat of your powers. 
Gastric trouble is a prominent factor in premature ageing | 
today. Most of it could be avoided by the simple rules of 
rest-therapy. 

Never eat a full meal when you're tired or worried. 
Instead, drink a cup of Benger’s Food. It soothes the 
stomach, gives the digestion the rest it needs while you 
sleep, yet provides your body with full nourishment. 


Benger’s | 








‘For Vita-Weat 
our proudest boast’... 


MR. FREAN .. . ‘is that 
we're superseding toast!’ 





The active enzymes in Benger’s Food partially pre-digest the milk. That's 
why Benger’s is prescribed in most cases of gastro-intestinal trouble, 


Your chemist sells Benger’s ; from 1/9 a tin. Made by Peek Frean & Co. Lid., makers of famous biscuits | 
BENGER’S LTD., HOLMES CHAPEL, CHESHIRE. 





























‘Turn on 
te HEAT’ 


Electrical arteries circu- 
late warmth to every part 
of the WINDAK flying 
suit (officially known as 
SUIT BUOYANT) Simple 
press studs connect elec~ 
tric gloves and boots. A plug 
has only to be pushed into the 
plane’s supply socket for 
the whole outfit to 
function at once. Other WINDAK features are com- 
fort, freedom of move- 
ment, ventilation, quick 
release, flotability. Ample 
pocket room, 
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MMere’s a 10 h.p. quality saloon bristling with improvements ! 
For performance—quieter, more flexible power unit; re-designed 
cylinder head giving extra power ; improved gearbox and back 
axle; variable ratio Cam gear steering. For comfort — deeper I wonder if WINDAK 
Seating with centre arm rest at rear; heavily sound-proofed 
body panels ; flush-fitting sliding roof. Available through 
Austin distributors anddealerstoMinistry 4... bp. ¢dier, siding 
of War Transport licence holders. head saloon. Price £255 plus 
PRICE £310 plus approx. £87 Purchase Tax. approx. £71 Purchase Tax, 


AUSTIN—you can depend on it! 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. LIMITED - LONGBRIDGE +: BIRMINGHAM | 


will adapt this idea 





for post-war motoring? é 
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The toothbrush 
you can trust 


* 


BRISTLES 2/- Pius Purchase Tax Sd. 
NYLON = 1/6 Plus Purchase Tax 4d. 


Made and guaranteed by JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
(Gt.Britain) Limited, Slough & Soprece 











we do the ditty work 


Cf lronmongers & wy tH direct, One coupon 
TEDSON, THORNLEY & CO., ROCHDALE 








TOBACCO 


Many _ discriminating _ pipe 
smokers have found Rattray’s 
tobacco simply by trial and 
error, but having found it they 
have become firm friends of 
their pipes as well as the tobacco. 
This unasked-for testimonial 
proves this statement—if proof 
is needed. 
A customer writes from Bletchley— 
“In your Old Gowrie tobacco, I 
sincerely thank you for a clean, 
sweet, and altogether delightful 
smoke.” 


Cbtainable only from 


i feb 


Kia TOBACCO BLENDER 
Perth, Scotiand 
pvies 50/- per Ib., Post Paid 
Send 124 for sample }-Ib. 
Post Free. 








EPHEDROL 


RELIEVES COLDS LH 
AND i a 
A “sniff” at bedtime 
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clears the nasal passages 
Chemists, 1/8 & 3/4 (including 
C.E.8a 









Purchase Tax), or post-free from 
CLAY & ABRAHAM LTD. 


LIVERPOOL. Est. 1813. 
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A tumbler full of warm water. A capful of STERADENT 
well stirred up. While you sleep STERADENT gets to 
work. This cleansing solution removes film and stains. 
STERADENT Sterilises your false teeth by its harmless, 
active energy. In the morning, rinse thoroughly, 
preferably under a tap. Ask your chemist for it. 


Steradent 


FOR ALL DENTURES, INCLUDING THE NEW ACRYLIC RESINS 
STERADENT LIMITED, HULL & LONDON 


RADIO 
RENTALS 


SERVICE 


FREE! 
completely FREE: / 
ASmall overs EVERYTHING! 


@ No obligation— option to cancel! 


@ 509,000 listeners rely on Radio 
‘Rentals Service! 


@ The ‘ Falling- Rental’ Plan makes 
listening progressively economical! 


@ Enjoy Trouble -free Listening with 
Radio Rentals. 


Make sure you RENT as soon 
as conditions permit! 
Head Office 92, Regent St., London, W.! 
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Seif-comnatned 


OIL MILLS 


FOR FARMERS AND 
SMALL OIL MILLERS 


Maintenance and 
Service completely 


All Valves replaced 
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Nothing seems 


E. impossible |\ 
\, when your 


) 


Imperial ’’ Oil Mills are designed 
for farmers and small mills situated 
up-country. No part of the equip- 
ment is of excessive weight and no 
foundations are necessary. Driven 


from any source of power or by 


energy \ 


springs |< 


horse or bullock. In two sizes, 


capacities 4-6 or 12 tons per week 
of 132 hours. 
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SUPERLATIVE 
QUALITY ANDO 
DESIGN 
IN NORMAL TIMES THE BEST SHOPS 
HAVE THE VALSTAR “66” RAIN- 
COAT—SUPPLIES NOW, HOWEVER, ARE 
STRICTLY LIMITED. 
VALSTAR LTD., SALFORD 6, LANCS. 
Also at 314 Regent Street, London, W.1! 














D0 YOU 
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SCIATICA, LUMBAGO. GO 
OR ANY RHEUMATIC MULMENT 7 


= CURICONES 


DOCTORS USE IT Obtainable fram all emis 





INSTANT RELIEF 


from 


ASTHMA 
CATARRH 
CROUP 

BRONCHITIS 


Don’t wait for further attacks—get 
Potter’s Asthma Remedy from your 
chemist today. It will enable you to 
enjoy life and pursue your daily 
occupation. Free from opiates and 
does not affect the heart. Good for 
Hay Fever, Whooping Cough, etc. 












ASTHMA REMEDY 


Supplied by all Chemists, Herbalists and 
Stores at 2/2 including Purchase Tax. 


ROAD bi 


RECONDITIONED 








EVERY. TYPE 


TRANSPORT 
LINERS 
CRANK GRINDING 
BEARINGS REMETALLED 

* OVERHAULS 
BHP TESTS 
BRAKE DRUMS 

WELDING 
— General 


THAT Engineers 


LIVERPOOL LONDON woLveRHAMPTON 
Head Office:53,Gt Suffolk St.S.El. Phone: WATERLOO 6141 













The Motor& 
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With victory speed through once proud 
Hanover, or with lazy leisure through ancient 
Harlech’s historic haunts . .. wherever engine 
performance really counts, there’s always 
Champion dependability. 


CHAMPION 


PLUGS 


MIDDLESEX 


The London Charivari 
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underground 
comrade 


Again and again the 
guerrillas of China have 
matched their cunning 
against the great military 
machine of Japan. But 
they need our help—for 
their wounded and sick. 
So too do China’s millions of homeless refugees, war 
orphans, and starving victims of famine. For four 
and a half years China fought alone. For three more 
years she was cut off, except by air. Had China given 
in, what then? What of India? What of Australia? 
REMEMBER and GIVE. 


Help the people of China by sending a donation to 


British United Aid to China 


(Dept. 23C) 57 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.1 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) *Phone: Mayfair 6911/3 
or support your local China Appeal 
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NKER. Specially painted 


ae 

’ & te by Frank H. Mason, R.I 
Ihe Lifeline 

, Our tanker fleet is 


the lifeline upon which all other war services depend. That line must be 


maintained, and the ships supplied with their essential needs. Hemp Ropes, | 


Cordage and Canvas are important equipment aboard tankers. We are 
proud to serve the tanker fleets of Great Britain and the United Nations. 
To meet war needs and to conserve supplies of fibre, we have developed new 
and improved types of cordage, such as our “Seatite ’’ Sisal Rope. The 
demands of the Mercantile Marine hold No. | priority with British Ropes 
Ltd. Our network of factories and stores provides prompt and efficient 
service at all points of the compass. 


BRITISH ROPES LIMITED 
Manufacturers of Wire Rope, Wire, Hemp Cordage and Canvas 
Head Office: DONCASTER. 

Offices, Works and Stores throughout Great Britain. 
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For over half a century 
have maintained their 


the best 
cigarettes in the world 


reputation as 





THE HOUSE OF STATE ERPRESS 210, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1 
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Abdullas 
for chotce 


The most popular brands are: 


“VIRGINIA” No. 7 
TURKISH No. 11 
“EGYPTIAN” No. 16 




















| ol reckon the best 





proposition will be 


a Nuffield car.” 


*¢ Didn’t know there was one.” 


“There isn’t. But there’s a Nuffield 
Organisation behind Morris, Wolseley, Riley 
and M.G. which means you have the research, 
engineering, purchasing and service resources 


| of all four behind each make.” 


“Must be the biggest Organisation of its kind 
in the British Motor Industry ?” 


“Jt is. That’s why I say a car from the 
Nuffield stable is going to be such a good 
proposition. Stands to reason that four research 
and design units exchanging ideas, and co- 
operating on problems, are better than one.” 


“All the benefits of a central organisation 


| without the ‘sameness’ of standardisation.” 


NUFFIELD |} 
PRODUCTS 
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